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THE WING OF DEATH-III 

BY ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 



Pax in Bello 



November Wth. American Hospital of Paris. 

STILLNESS. Intense stillness. Try as I will to throw it 
off, it muffles my bed like a heavy blanket. Or like one of 
those mosquito bars that smother you in Italian hotel bed- 
rooms. I lie underneath, on my back. Always on my back. 
Immovable and straight. Holding my ears rigidly clear 
of the pillows — listening. No sound. No faintest echo of 
this glowing gala night. Only stillness, soft, spongy, cling- 
ing. Stifling me in its pale web. 

The garden, all I can see of it by turning my head very 
gently to the right — I must not stir by a hair's breadth that 
distant part of my bed where my aching feet abide — is full 
of white moon light. The black trees that frame the clus- 
tered tents are spattered and silvered with it. Hoary old 
trees. Safe Red Cross tents, with eyes of yellow light that 
twinkle boldly to the lady who floats aloft. Two months 
ago the moon gathered bombers as an arc-lamp gathers 
moths. A thing of dread. And now how large, and round, 
and clear she sails. And what soft security she floods upon 
our garden. This is the fifteen hundred and sixty-first day 
of the war. After fifteen hundred and sixty-one days the 
women of the world may go to bed with quiet hearts. 

My heart isn't quiet. It is pounding and throbbing 
under the bedclothes like one of those air-plane motors that 
are always disturbing the air of Neuilly when I most long 
for peace. I wish I could hear an air-plane now. It is 
desperately still. If the doughboy who twangs the 
wretched banjo that daily jars through my pain were only 
marooned in the garden. I would give any three soldiers 
five francs each to start a row. . . . Not a sound. 
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Every patient who can hitch himself along on crutches has 
got into Paris somehow. Armistice night. The culmina- 
tion of the most terrible four years in the history of the 
world. The only wounded left, out there in the tents, are 
like me, tied to a bed. Too ill to do anything but listen. 
Listen and strain for a celebration we can't hear — and per- 
haps can't feel. Our war isn't over, — as the femme de 
menage put it this morning. 

Strange somebody isn't travelling over the Neuilly bou- 
levards. There should be at least one belated taxi with a 
horn, carrying a smart French colonel just arrived from 
the front towards Paris. At least one cab, drawn by a tired 
horse, pounding back with a family of petits bourgeois who 
kept early hours because of the gosses. . . . Utter si- 
lence. All day the hospital walls have trembled with the 
reverberation of great trucks from the munition factories 
along the Seine. Trucks carrying the French work-people 
to Paris. Through the double door of my room, which 
usually deadens hospital movements, I have caught a mur- 
mur of suppressed excitement. Nurses' voices raised above 
the usual careful level. White shoes pattering at the 
double quick. The surgeon, urging the young ladies, in 
his warm Southern manner, to hurry along and feter la 
victoire. When he came to do my dressing he was very 
impatient to be gone himself. (His face looked worn 
above his white gown. He isn't altogether glad the war is 
over, I surmise. More surgeon than humanitarian. And 
not very keen to leave his bone grafts at " Number One " 
and his Paris nights for private practise in a sleepy, stolid 
Southern city.) Hours since I've heard the least twitter in 
the corridor. As deserted as the garden and the street. If 
I thought it would make a sharp, strident sound I would 
lift my left hand and squeeze the bell that is pinned to the 
bed near my left ear. But it only lights a small, red, silent 
electric flame, they tell me. What's the use? 

Dr. M. promised me a bottle of champagne to drink to 
victory. It didn't come. Miss O., my Red Cross nurse, 
was more disappointed than I. She " had never tasted 
champagne," and glowed at the wicked prospect. Rather 
dismally, at last, she tucked in the extra pillows, my only 
substitute for a change of position through the night, and 
wondered whether the trams had stopped running. She, 
too, wanted to get away from wounds and pain. To see 
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and touch this Paris gaiety of which she had heard so much 
in North Dakota, and scarcely dared open her eyes to when 
she arrived. Poor boulevard sights. No, I couldn't have 
drunk to victory with someone who did not know what 
Paris was like last June, when the Germans were only forty 
miles away. And champagne is a mild stimulant by com- 
parison with this pain of mine. A black, misty mounting 
flood which sweeps me off, tosses me back and forth like a 
cork on its tide. 

The tossing and swirling do not muddle my head. 
Somehow they clarify. Never did my senses feel so acute. 
If one of the wounded men should get up and dress (elud- 
ing his night-nurse) and drag himself over to the iron fence 
that shuts in our garden, and whisper to a little French girl 
through the bars I should surely hear her answering : " I 
loove you." Yes. But there isn't even a lover's whisper in 
the clear, crisp, empty air that comes through the window. 
The little French girls have forgotten the wounded dough- 
boys. They are in the " centre," dancing around laugh- 
ing, drunken, vociferous, rich American officers — general's 
aides and quartermaster captains — on the once more lighted 
boulevards. 

What pictures swim before me. If I can't hear I can 
at least see. . . . 

Rainy French ports. Mellow old French cities. Bar- 
ren French villages — all full of olive-drab, brown-faced 
Americans, celebrating the Armistice. Dazed they must 
feel tonight in the mud of our camps, the manufactured 
cheer of our canteens, the high efficiency of our railway 
centres. Just so much stage scenery now. But the hos- 
pitals are not stage scenery. Base 15. Savenay. Evacua- 
tion Hospital Number One — bitter reality. I see a 
wounded soldier with hollow Lincoln eyes, and a lantern 
jaw. He has a hole in his abdomen. He is crying for 
water. . . . What is it like at Mont-N otre-Dame 
to-night? 

The petit chasseur breaks in on my visions: it is only 
at this evening hour, when my nurse is gone that he dare 
thrust his clipped, Boutet de Monvel head, with its im- 
pishly demure round face, inside my door. A big envelope 
with the Embassy stamp. Out of it this huge proclama- 
tion, which was placarded over all the walls of Paris this 
morning: 
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" REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 

CONSEIL MUNICIPAL DE PARIS 

HABITANTS de PARIS 

G'est la Victoire, la Victoire triumphale; sur tous les 
fronts I'ennemi vaincu a depose les armes, le sang va cesser 
de couler. 

Que Paris sorte de la fiere reserve qui lui a valu V admi- 
ration du monde. 

Let us give full course to our joy and our enthusiasm, 
and force back our tears. 

To bear witness of our infinite gratitude to our great 
Soldiers and their unconquerable leaders let us decorate all 
our houses with the French colors and those of our dear 
Allies. 

Our dead may sleep in peace: the sublime sacrifice that 
they have made of their lives to the future of the race, and 
the safety of the Patrie will not be sterile. 

For them, as for us, " the day of glory has come." 

LONG LIVE THE REPUBLIC! 

LONG LIVE IMMORTAL FRANCE! " 

To it Pink, the thoughtful sender, has appended a 
P. S.: 

' Long live immortal France.' But don't regret your remoteness 
from the ' day of glory.' Paris is not nearly as grand as during those 
epic days and nights of endurance just before Chateau-Thierry. I 
cannot see the end of the greatest war in the history of the world, and 
the greatest ordeal that France ever withstood, in the light of a foot- 
ball rally. I should like to talk to Cesar Franck tonight and hear him 
play stately, towering symphonies. Or to stand on the height, with 
Sainte Genevieve, very late, after the turmoil has subsided. Looking 
down, under a chill, unemotional, watchful moon, over Paris, city of 
cities, asleep. 

All very well for Pink to talk in this magnificent vein. 
He is there, in the midst of the turmoil. If he really hates 
it so much, why did he not come out instead of sending a 
messenger? This is the first day since I reached the hos- 
pital, more than three weeks ago, that I have had no vis- 
itors. Natural. But depressing to be alone and detached 
on a day of collective emotion. . . . Pink is right, all 
the same, about the grandeur of the days of trial. They 
come back to me, concrete in memory as my recent days in 
the French Evacuation hospital. 
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The Portuguese night-nurse is bending over me with her 
shy smile. Thank heaven for a hypodermic. This effort 
to reconstruct the past keeps my heart going too fast. My 
American friends — will not Sainte Genevieve include them 
in her protective meditation tonight, up there on the blue 
height of Montmartre? Americans who have become bone 
of the bone of Europe, through sharing so intimately in her 
agony. Men and women both, they have a stake here now. 
Few of them will be able to go back to their old lives on the 
old terms. 

Queer. I can't remember their names. I can't see their 
faces. A food expert — and an aviator — and a Y. M. C. A. 
girl — and a nurse — and an intelligence officer. I am float- 
ing out into a region where only symbols exist. Misty and 
dark. 

Sounds. I hear something at last. A horn. A taxi 
horn. And louder, vaguer, denser echoes — like the roar of 
New York. The celebration is reaching Neuilly. No. It 
must be the universe, roaring in my ears. A universe freed 
from the bonds of war. Whirling madly in the dark. But 
there was the moon, distilling peace and security in our gar- 
den. Stiffly I turn my head. She is gone. In the garden, 
too, only the whirling dark. 

November I2th. 

A wonderful sunny morning. Miss O. wears a white 
uniform by way of celebration, — instead of the ugly grey 
one the Red Cross invented for its foreign service — and 
fresh, and pink, and happy it makes her look. (There 
must have been a letter from North Dakota last night.) 
She opens the French window wide upon the garden while 
I eat my breakfast, and lets " St. Martin's summer " in. 
Just outside a very pretty tableau: some of the wounded 
boys stole a captured trench-mortar from the Place de la 
Concorde and dragged it all the way to " Nooly " in the 
small hours. Now they are painting it, with a grandly pos- 
sessive air, while French and American flags are collected 
for a procession. 

Morning is the easiest and most normal time in a hos- 
pital bed. Because the busiest. The number of common- 
place duties to be got through gives an illusion of useful 
living. Everything is an event: having one's temperature 
taken, having one's wounds irrigated; sponge-bath, fresh 
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linen (luxuries I fully appreciate after the French tent) 
two minutes with Miss G., the assistant head nurse, whose 
skin is always creamy, whose blue eyes are always jolly, 
however early she makes her rounds. Even the femme de 
menage is an event. 

When the whistles and bells began to announce the sign- 
ing, at eleven o'clock yesterday morning, the femme de 
menage was on her knees scrubbing my floor. Sharply she 
lifted her broad, brown, peasant face. Pushed back her 
straggling gray hair with two dripping red hands. Then 
leaned her great bare arms on the rim of her pail. Rested 
there, looking towards my pillow, an expression of slow 
and poignant beatitude spreading over her seamed cheeks, 
till even the deep-set corners of her eyes and lips were 
trembling with it. 

" C'est la paix Madame . . . mon garcon . . 
sauve." 

Two tears rolled down into the pail. 

" C'est la joie. Depuis si longtemps qu'on a He 
erme. . . . 

It is so long that we have been closed. Yes. . . . 
Suddenly our hearts are wide open. Full of something 
bright to incandescence — the flame of all the lives that will 
no longer be snuffed out. Mont-Notre-Dame. . . . 
Sid. . . . Lang. ... It must be that those boys 
are safe. It must be. 

Still the robust old woman leaned her arms and her 
heavy breast against the pail, looking at the American 
propped on her pillows. 

" But the war isn't ended for Madame. Nor for all 
those poor soldiers who, like Madame, were wounded 
towards the last. (They won't get the same care that the 
others did. In the tramways already people don't get up 
to give the mutiles their seats.) Nor for me, the war isn't 
over. No. ... I lost my other son at the Chemin des 
Dames. The twin of this one. Cleverer, he was. And the 
cost of living going up. Hm. . . . out. . . . 
oui. . . . C'est comme ca, leur maudite guerre." 

The last phrase rolled up from the voluminous depths 
of her skirts in the rich, lusty voice that adds Voltairien 
commentary to her morning's scrubbings. She had found 
her normal self again. And her normal quarrel with 
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society. Leur maudite guerre. " Theirs," not " ours." 
Theirs, the Government, the bourgeois, the rich. We fought 
it, her tone implied, because we must, and because indeed 
we couldn't have the Bodies marching in. But we are real- 
ists. We demand now, why you, you the rich and power- 
ful and intelligent did not find some less disastrous method 
of saving us and yourselves? 

Against me Madame Mangin (no relation of the gen- 
eral, she wishes me to know) bears no grudge. I have suf- 
fered. And Miss O. and 1 do not treat her just as an 
obstruction to the floor. 

" Mademoiselle is good, " she says to me every day of 
my nurse, and would teach her French in return for this 
human decency, if Miss O. were not too shy to venture a 
word. Madame Mangin is Miss O.'s first experience of 
class distinction and class degradation. On her self-respect- 
ing North Dakota farm to scrub was part of the day's 
work. She is profoundly shocked by the subjection of this 
generic French army in patched blue gingham, which 
steals into the hospital at 7 a. m. and glides over every inch 
of the floor space on meek knees before noon — pushing its 
pails out of the way of the scornful white shoes of the 
nurses, and the cursing military boots of the medical staff. 

Madame Mangin is very conversational this morning. 
Recounts how she and her daughter — an old maid, more's 
the pity — celebrated the Armistice with cousins near the 
Bastille. Whispers that the Monsieur in the next room is 
" more rich than poor. He has a rug. And an open fire! " 
Laments that butter is getting scarce. Fears that her son 
will have difficulty in finding a job. Her son has, never- 
theless, had advantages. For lack of them she has had to 
do hard manual work all her life. An orphan, she was. 
Brought up on a farm by public charity. Placed in serv- 
ice. Married to a day laborer, who became paralyzed and 
was fifteen years in dying. A year after his death her two 
sons are taken by the army. One returns. . . . 

" What does Victory mean to me, Madame? " 

" Monsieur and Madame Andre Spire," announces 
Miss O. The femme de menage reverts to type, slops her 
way humbly out of the door, as the visitors come in. They 
are delighted with the childish tableau of the doughboys 
and their trench-mortar. Madame has brought fruit and 
jelly for the invalid. And it is characteristic of the poet's 
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sympathetic kindness to be the first — before any American 
friend, as it happens — to cheer me with a description of 
Armistice Day. His gray-gold pointed beard is pulled out 
in handfuls in the process. His blue eyes are like a sum- 
mer river, reflecting one delicious image after another. 
This complicated writer of nearly fifty, loves to brush 
elbows with his humblest fellows, to smell their dirt and 
sweat, savour their racy jokes. " Je suis tres tres populaire, 
vous savez, tres democrate, very much of the people." And 
yesterday! All his disillusions about the war were 
swamped by the great wave of joy that overwhelmed the 
Paris streets. 

What a sense he gave me of the beloved city suddenly 
translated from its drab war-sadness ; suddenly all brilliant 
flags, white armistice streamers, embracing people, varie- 
gated soldiers and processions — especially processions 
which formed in one kaleidoscopic pattern, dissolved, 
formed in another pattern. From every grey street and 
square, they emerged, spontaneously generated: French 
school boys in long singing columns, dragging enormous 
guns after them. American and British soldiers in huge 
motor trucks, workmen in blouses, employees of the " Sa- 
maritaine " or the " Bon Marche," with banners ; house- 
wives, refugee children in uniform guarded by Sisters of 
Charity. Spire used an expression similar to Madame 
Mangin's — something about a closed vessel suddenly 
opened to sun and air and happiness. Absolutely natural 
and right, he thinks, the demonstration, and adequate 
because it gushed up from the tired and sad old town like 
a fountain of new life. 

His great interest, after processions, was in individuals. 
He and Madame Spire, who was sustaining his enthusiasm, 
like the good French wife she is, kept interrupting each 
other to describe this or that person : 

" Do you remember the old concierge "... 

" Who had certainly never emerged from her lodge 
since 1870 as she wrote, mademoiselle, exactly the clothes 
of the period. . . ." 

" She was leading a group of school children — that was 
the queer part — hobbling ahead of them, beating her 
crooked old arms to make them sing La Marseillaise: 
' Allez, chantez la Republique!' " 

" And the washerwoman, with a basket on her arm, who 
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said to Andre on a street corner: ' Everybody is happy — I, 
too, am happy for the patrie. Yet 1 remain all alone.' " 

" And the one-legged mutile who stumped ahead of 
three or four rows of wheeled chairs pushed by Red Cross 
nurses calling: ' Make way for the embusques'!" 

" Yes, mademoiselle. And they were singing, those 
poor fellows, in chorus : 

" Mourir pour la patrie," 
" C'est le sort le plus beau." 

" The crowd was absolutely silent as they passed. Sud- 
denly a woman in black rushed forward holding out both 
arms — but before she reached the first mutile, she stopped 
with a gesture I shall never forget and took off her hat. 
Then, holding it clasped to her breast, she walked down 
the line kissing each man on both cheeks." 

" Beautiful, " said the poet, wiping his eyes. 

Later: A string of callers. As I lie here alone I wait 
impatiently for their coming. But as soon as my grey room 
and my quiet are invaded I long to be again remote. Re- 
mote and immobile on my high bed. Not obliged to move 
even a muscle — or a lip. Like a mediaeval lady carved on 
a stone tomb. Such a lady — with her hair in two braids 
over her ears — must have fretted when she heard the 
French Revolution raging outside her dusky cathedral 
nave. Yet when the stained glass was shattered, and voices 
poured in on rifts of light she, too, would have cringed. 

For instance : at the sound of the peace bells the Amer- 
ican Red Cross thronged to the Place de la Concorde. 
There — while French mothers, how many thousands of 
them, were praying — it executed a snake-dance, under the 
leadership of some of its most famous "majors." This was re- 
ported by Mary, with no arriere-pensee as to the suitability 
of serpentining, as she removed laundry and jam for my 
comfort from her flowered bag. I don't know what I should 
do without this gently cheerful little visitor who came, as 
usual, in her lunch-hour, with her blue veil and cape over 
her aid's uniform. Then hurried back to her ward : heavy 
convoys of American wounded have been arriving since 
last night at the Ambulance. Terrible, inconceivable as 
it seems, one of our divisions in the Argonne attacked yes- 
terday morning. . . . 
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The psychology of these gentle, passionate, well-bred 
brown-haired American spinsters who, after two or three 
years of nursing — nursing gas and wounds, in hospitals 
sometimes bombed and shelled — yet take pleasure in the 
street celebration, amazes me. Elizabeth, my second vis- 
itor of the species, was glorying besides in the harshness of 
the Armistice terms. It is odd, as I think it over, — she, 
who nursed largely in Belgium, is the only hater — not 
excepting the French pupil nurses — I have seen. The 
only person feeling intensely about Germany's humiliation 
as the reverse of our triumph. Spire's joy in the streets was 
not that: it was joy in the world's — especially the French 
common people's — liberation. 

Pink, who appeared next with V. K. had felt 
no joy at all, but was bent on amusing. As by the story of 
the French soldier who was tearing along so full of 
enthusiasm that he inadvertently collided with a horse. 
And, nothing daunted, clasped the animal fervently, shout- 
ing: " Vivent les chevaux." 

I suppose I laughed now and then. Though what I 
was chiefly aware of was the nice'ness of these two busy 
Hooverites journeying out here to provide eyes for the 
blessee. Pink looking distracted — the Food Administra- 
tion plus the C. R. B. drive him hard. Pale, too. When 
I first knew him, last year, in the Red Cross, he lived up 
to his college nickname. And had a childlike and disarm- 
ing smile. The bureaucrats of French food are doing their 
best to make him look like a worried old man. As for 
V. K. — who also belongs to the Napoleon-race, for stature, 
and is surely something of a genius — he, too, is also flog- 
ging his energies with his nerves. 

Well — interesting to note that every nation reports its 
own people — the Americans made the town hot. Seized 
taxi-cabs, put abri signs on them, piled inside and on the 
roof, and drove down the boulevards blowing horns and 
shooting off revolvers, to the amazement, if not the disgust, 
of the natives. Took complete possession of the Cafe de 
Paris, threw out first the waiters, then the gendarmes, rifled 
the cave, kept on the lights and guzzled till 2 a. m. Pink 
had an encounter with one drunken captain who asked him 
to buy for him (as he " didn't speak the d frog-lan- 
guage ") an American flag from a passing taxi-driver. 
The French chauffeur refused to sell. The captain offered 
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fifty francs. No, not at any price. The captain insisted, 
with fury that an " American officer " must naturally have 
a prior right to " his own flag." And when Pink said he 
certainly couldn't buy this one, roared out: " I believe 
you're nothing but a d frog yourself"! 

Of course our compatriots went in strong for midi- 
nettes. Pink said one of his finest impressions was in a side- 
street off the Boulevard des Capucines, where a triumphant 
voice issued from the dark: " I got a girl, 'Erb, come on! " 
And a friend of his achieved success by addressing every 
good-looking lady in best American-French: "Mademoi- 
selle, la guerre n'est pas encore finie." " Comment, pas 
encore finie? " " Non, il faut donner un dernier coup " — 
whereupon an embrace! 

The celebration, they explained, was very limited in 
area, limited almost to the boulevards. To drive down the 
Champs Elysees and the Rue de Rivoli was to feel on the 
outward fringe, — close enough to get the throb and thrill, 
yet apart. The centre of the thrill was the Place de l'Op- 
era which, viewed from a tall building nearby " was like 
a great swarm of far-off people engaged in some gigantic 
demonstration " which attained dignity and even mystic 
grandeur in the blue afternoon mist. 

V. K. reports that his wife has started for Lille and Bel- 
gium. (That stabs. To think that I might have been with 
her.) He is off to Poland. Will this professor of biology ever 
go back to his laboratory? Far afield he has wandered. 
And Pink — who hopes Hoover will soon liberate him from 
Paris for something more adventurous — what is to become 
of him? If he had not gone to Belgium from his college 
sociology he might take his place as a " young Radical " in 
the office of some New York journal. But now — how can 
he use his thoroughly aroused will-to-power, and his first- 
hand knowledge of the inner springs and devious routes of 
European economics? 

All the visitors gone, at last. Queer to call up the reflec- 
tion of the Armistice celebration in their varying tempera- 
ments, as the grey dusk thickens, and the black fog of my 
pain. Take Pink's reaction. He hated the festivities. They 
offended his artistic sense. Tarnished the greatness of the 
hour. Only perfect silence could have satisfied him. But, 
humanly speaking, he thought it entirely decent for the 
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A. E. F. to yell and get drunk, and indulge its appetites. 
While Major E., of the American Red Cross, suf- 
fered the most intense shame to see American officers chin- 
ning themselves on the gold chandeliers of the Cafe de 
Paris, swilling champagne, running so much more amuck 
than the other Allied officers " who had suffered so much 
more in the war." Major E. saw I was sailing into a 
dusky region. Set down his big basket of hot-house fruit 
with quiet sympathy. If not so aroused would have liked to 
tell me pretty stories — one about a sailor boy in the Rue de 
la Paix who fell out of his procession and " shinnied " up a 
fluted column to Paquin's balcony, to get a kiss in return for 
a rose. Midinettes? There this very unmilitary major 
faltered, almost blushed. New experience in his sober life 
to kiss his way out of a circle of laughing, painted girls. 
" Garden of Eden conditions, " he apologised — " not at all 
what it would seem at home. . . " 

The pain. It hurls me out into feverish space with a 
queer sense of home-coming. I seem to belong in this vague 
sphere. Subconsciously I wait for it, long for it. That is 
why I am so impatient when I have to fix my attention on 
daylight commonplaces. Why I find it so difficult to talk — 
and listen. In this dimmer region is truth, glimmering. 
Always eluding me. But glimmering ahead. 

Tonight I see faces. Sid's face. Long and thin and 
black under the eyes — as it gets when he is thinking instead 
of flying. He believes the great crisis of his life is behind 
him. Believes he has drawn a blank. Is amazed to con- 
template the fact of mere existence. Poor boy. I wish he 
would send me a telegram. But he won't. An intuition 
will be all I have to go on till some day he saunters in. . . 

Ernest: he will have been drinking to victory in some 
tapestry-hung salon of the noblesse of Dijon. And when he 
gets back to his humble billet he will pause, as he begins 
to remove his huge military boots — wrinkling his nose char- 
acteristically — to wonder what he is to do, and what Kath- 
arine and Nancy are to do with the series of aesthetic and 
leisurely reactions on life, the taste for old wines and rare 
etchings, the love of the French humanities, the French 
tongue, and the French race that he has suddenly substituted 
for the hard drive of a law office in a rather barren middle- 
western city. 
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And L. Her delicate, dark face and great brown 
eyes — so much more lovely and tender than when I first 
knew her a year ago — are bending over her wounded pri- 
vates at Dr. B.'s. Convoy after convoy pouring in. . . 
(When will she come to see me?) She has discovered her 
heart and her energy for the first time, in nursing. Can she 
go back to a conventional New York life? 

Gertrude: in a Y. M. C. A. hut crammed to the roof 
with the First Division, making a tremendous speech about 
peace. Eager listening soldiers who drink up her vitality 
and her unselfish ardor. The sort of understanding of 
variously average American men that she has acquired — 
what will she do with it now? And how will she do with- 
out their enormous reliance upon her, their need of her 
ultimate power of giving? 

What is to become of all of us? We might have been 
in a closed sack for four years. A giant hand has unloosed 
the string that binds it. Tossed us free into space where 
we sprawl, and kick and choke, because we have so much 
air to breathe. Surprised, aghast. Michelangelo should 
be here to paint us in these catastrophic attitudes. 

Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. 



